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1907——“Law and Order” 


HERE is probably no record of any important criminal 

case where a verdict of guilty was returned on the evi- 

dence of such a degenerate melee of underworld scum as 
in the Billings case, first of the bomb cases to be tried. It can 
only be explained by the damning fact that the same grasping, 
degenerate influences control the District Attorney’s office in 
San Francisco today as in 1907 in the famous “Graft Trials.” 


“Behind the expert lawyers of the trolley magnates,’ wrote 
the S. F. Call of September 26, 1907, referring to the trial 
of Tirey L. Ford, street railway chief counsel, “troops a motley 
train of gun-fighters, professional plug-uglies, decoys, disrepu- 
table ‘detectives,’ thugs, women of the half-world, and the wolfish 
pack of gutter journalism. It must be indeed a hard case that 
needs such bolstering.” 


Writing of one of these trials (Calhoun’s), Franklin Hich- 
born says in his book, “The System,” page 434: ‘‘There fol- 
lowed one of the most extraordinary scenes ever recorded of 
a court of justice. The defendant's attorneys, the District At- 
torney, and even the prisoner at the bar openly and contemptu- 
ously defied the judge (Judge Wm. P. Lawlor) on the bench.” 


The District Attorney referred to is Charles M. Fickert, 
the same Fickert who in 1916 outrages justice by endeavoring 
to hang five labor people because the unionism of San Fran- 
cisco still successfully resists the onslaughts of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Those who cowered before the outraged citi- 
zenry of 1907 have now usurped the courts, and through pro- 
fessional jurors and police-controlled witnesses, they hope to 
strangle Billings and his co-defendants. The attempted as- 
sassination, in 1907, of Francis Heney and the dynamiting of 
Supervisor Gallagher’s home in Oakland (a witness against the 
United Railroads), are duplicated by the killing of the pickets, 
Tom Olson and sewis Morey today, the convenient bomb ex- 
plosion to discredit unionism and the penning up for slaugh- 
ter of five innocent labor people. 


The eloquent description by the Call of the Calhoun- 
Ford-Mullally following of 1907, quoted above, applies precisely 
to the personnel of the witnesses and the hidden wire-pullers 
of the cases now on trial here. The sewers of the underworld 
were grappled for human ghouls, without a vestige of honor or 
shame, all under the thumb-screws of the police, to swear “to 
order” so that four working men and one woman could be cruci- 
fied on the Chamber of Commerce cross of greed. 


Let us examine the prosecution forces—one by one: 


1. District Attorney Charles M. Fickert. lLickspittle of 
the Calhoun-Mullally United Railroad gang, whom he refused 
to prosecute on his assumption of office in 1907, and who now 
demands Tom Mooney’s life because he tried to organizé the 
employees of this same United Railroads. 


2. Martin Swanson, chief detective of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., and other public utilities, including the United 
Railroads, who, prior to the explosion was offering a $5,000 
bribe to anyone who would help to ‘job’ Mooney. Both Bill- 
ings and Weinberg were made—and refused—his offer. 


3. Estelle Smith, “star witness,’ charged with the mur- 
der of Irene Smith in Los Angeles on April 2, 1913. Frequently 
arrested in “red-light” raids in the same city. James L. Mur- 
phy, her uncle, in San Quentin Penitentiary for murder. D. J. 
Kidwell, her stepfather, in Folsom Penitentiary for forgery, 


Affidavit of Miss Suzanne Dean, social worker of Fuller- 
ton, Orange County, California, states: 


“T know Mrs. Estelle Smith and frequently saw, read to 
and conversed with her (then Estelle Moore) in Los Angeles 
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County Jail during the summer of 1913. She was then charged 
with complicity in the murder of Irene Smith at 1066 North 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, on or about April 2, 1913. Prior to 
this date Estelle Smith was reputed to have lived with a man 
named Bohanon. I have information and believe that Bohanon 
became infatuated with Irene Smith; that in a quarrel engen- 
dered by this fact Irene Smith was killed; and that there were 
present at the killing Estelle Smith, Bohanon, James L. Murphy, 
uncle of Estelle Smith, and the victim. Murphy was convicted 
of the murder and is now serving twelve years at San Quentin. 
After being released Estelle Smith lived in the underworld of 
the city of Los Angeles, and was frequently arraigned in the 
police courts of said city on charges of prostitution. During my 
acquaintance with Estelle Smith I became well informed of her 
general reputation in the jail and city of Los Angeles. Said 
reputation for truth and veracity was very bad, and she was 
generally reputed to be utterly depraved and beyond the reach 
of any good influence,” 


4. Chief of Police David White. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


Former employee of the 


5 and 6. Lieut. Duncan Matheson and Sergt. Charles Goff. 
Heads of Police Traffic Squad, controlled by the United Rail- 
roads in their fight against the Jitney Bus Union, of which Israel 
Weinberg, one of the defendants, is a prominent member. 


7. Detective Steve Bunner, “star witness’ in frame-up of 
Dowdall in 1906. Dowdall was sentenced to fifty years’ imprison- 
ment as the result of a police plot. His innocence was estab- 
lished after long years of imprisonment, which broke down his 
health, 


8. John McDonald, drug user. Operated on three times 
on account of his addiction to drugs, Graduated from a five- 
cent waterfront coffee house to a $3 a day police jackal Re- 
lated that Chief of Police White told him, “Stick to your story, 
Mac, and you'll go back to Baltimore on the cushions with 
plenty of change in your pockets.” Said he saw Billings place 
the bomb “as in a dream.” 


9. John Crowley. Sneak thief and frequenter of Barbary 
Coast saloons where soldiers pick up, other male perverts for 
unspeakable orgies. On probation for watch-stealing when Dis- 
trict Attorney Fickert used him in the Billings case. 


10. Mrs. Kidwell, mother of Estelle Smith. Billed as star 
witness, too, but withdrawn when the defense published a letter 
written by her, showing a deal with the District Attorney where- 
by her forger husband was to be paroled ‘in exchange for her 
testimony. 


11. Earl R. Moore. 
Railroads strikebreaker. 


Traffic policeman and former United 


12, Rominger. 
of Wm. Burns! 


Ex-private detective of Spokane—Shades 


Such are the pillars of “law and order” in San Francisco 
today. Would you convict a dog on the testimony of such 
people? 


Yet they hold the lives of five unionists in the hollows 
of their hands. Are they to be hurled into eternity on the 
gibberings and perjuries of loathsome degenerates of the Smith 
and Crowley type? Do your part in frustrating this contem- 
plated series of legal murders by holding meetings, distributing 
and displaying literature and sending funds—at once—to Robert 
Minor, Treasurer, 210 Russ Building, San Francisco. 


Press Committee, 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS’ DEFENSE LEAGUE, 
San Francisco. 
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- In Bayonne 


Mary Heaton Vorse 


Bayonne is quiet, and Director of Public Safety Wilson will 

say that the situation is well in hand. While I was listen- 
ing to these reassuring statements, the groups of people on the 
street corners grew larger; there was a little apprehensive fiut- 
ter in the crowd. Every face was turned in one direction. Two 
motorcycle officers appeared. Around the corner came Captain 
Edward Griffen in a pale gray suit, with a checked hat. He held 
a Trifle tenderly in his arms. After him followed four detectives, 
also with rifles. Behind them marched thirty-six deputies, 
dressed in their new uniforms and swinging their new, pale- 
yellow riot clubs. After them, more armed and ununiformed de- 
tectives. Then came the patrol wagon, and in it were huddled 
three haggard, boyish-looking prisoners. After them were fifty 
deputized firemen. 


The miserable little prisoners were being brought to judg- 
ment for carrying concealed weapons. After the firemen again 
came more detectives, One of them, Robert Russell, pointed his 
gun suggestively at the crowd and cried: 


“Get along there! Get along down the street!” 


He ran up to the dark little huddled group at the corner and 
pointed the gun at them, at which the women shrank back, 
frightened. The procession swung along, and one began to 
realize why it was that quiet was regained in Bayonne. 

Meantime the crowd at the street corner had been lined up 
in two rows by two officers, who searched them rapidly for con- 
cealed weapons. 

“Sometimes,” the commissioner of public safety explained, 
“they follow their friends up, and we don’t want any more 
trouble.” 

So, after three days of warfare, Bayonne is quiet, but it is 
an unnattral quiet. For fear and suspense are in the air. 
Every one is afraid of every one else. The people outside of the 
strike district are terribly afraid of the strikers—how afraid is 
measured by the exclamation of a young woman of whom we 
asked the way to the strike district. 

“Oh!” she cried. “You mustn’t go down there—you’ll surely 
get shot.” 

Even the reporters, when you ask where the strike head- 
quarters are, exclaim: 

“Keep as far away from there as you can. You'll get all the 
news you want at Police Headquarters, where you'll be sent.” 

So after a short time in Bayonne, you realize the feeling of 
disquiet has deepened, and you realize that you are in a terror- 
ized city, and that fear is in the very air that you breathe. 

After the accounts of riot and bloodshed, after the warnings 
one has received concerning the violent character of the strikers, 
it was very strange to go through the silent, desolate streets. 
Life, temporarily, seems to have stopped. There seems to be 
some strange and mournful holiday—the saloons are closed, on 
each corner stands a dark group of strikers talking to one an- 
other in low tones. All up the street are more little groups of 
strikers. On the side streets women and children mingle with 
the men. On Broadway and the avenues E and F, the storm 
centres of the strike district, there are few women to be seen. 
And everywhere, wherever you go, you find the same atmos- 
phere of fear and suspense. 

The people are ready to scurry to their houses when the 
deputized police and the detectives with shotguns and rifles 
march imposingly past. They run to their houses and there they 
hide. For men and women have been shot while standing in 
their windows. Any one standing in a window is suspected 
of being a sniper, so the police shoot first, to keep from being 
shot themselves. But you can’t be long in Bayonne or talk much 
with the men and women on the streets without feeling that 
the police have been very clever about shooting first. This 
deputized force of police includes not only the fire companies, 
but the city officials; inspectors of all kinds have been put 
into uniforms and have been called upon to perform the perilous 
duty of policing a town filled with 10,000 unorganized strikers. 

It is no wonder that they, too, are afraid and that they 
turn uneasy faces toward the side streets as they pass them, 
fearing stray shots from back alleys or housetops. Up to this 
time, however, only about fifteen persons have been arrested 
for carrying concealed weapons, although all last night the town 
was patrolled and every passer-by searched and scores of homes 
have been invaded in the hunt for concealed weapons. 

So, though the streets are quiet, every one is on the de- 
fensive; every one seems to be waiting apprehensively for some- 
thing to happen. The strike district from the Hook to Avenue C 
is full of these groups of anxious people. Something strange 
is in the air. Calamity seems to threaten. The quiet is not the 
quiet of Sunday, but rather of a witch’s Sabbath. 


Ole of Police M. F. Rielly of Bayonne will tell you that 


In three days the strike has seen a bloody harvest; there 
have been three deaths and a hospital full of wounded. Several 
are said to be dying; the number of minor wounds is not known, 
but after each conflict with the police many men have been 
seen limping away. 

Severe beatings of the strikers are usual. There have been 
besides thirty or forty arrests, the wrecking of saloons—now by 
the police for the alleged breaking of the ordinance against 
selling drink, and now by the strikers. 


Last night Mydosh’s Hall, where the strikers were holding 
a meeting, was raided. Many arrests followed, seven men were 
said to have been wounded, and the hall was closed. The right 
of free speech and of assembly have been temporarily denied to 
the strikers. These extreme measures were considered neces- 
sary by the authorities for the preserving of order. The strik- 
ers’ point of view is different. 


The mournful little groups of huddled people seem glad to 
talk to you, especially the women, and their talk is about one 
thing—and that is shooting. In broken English one old Polish 
woman explained to us: 

“Why should they at the windows shoot? 
hide when you go to your house. You must not go near your 
window—no! The men will shoot—and maybe you die, like that 
Sophie Torach down the street. That Sophie Torach, she should 
get married this Saturday, but she stands at the window and 
the police walk by, and a bullet comes through her head—and 
she is dead!” 


Wherever you go, in whatever group you find yourself, the 
story is repeated with a ghastly and unvarying monotony. One 
story is of a woman with a child in her arms who has been 
hit; in another street an old man has been hit; in another place 
yet, they’ll tell how a neighbor dodged just in time to escape 
being struck, and they will point to a hole in the window. One 
sees many suggestive bullet holes as one walks up and down the 
strike district, 


You must go and 


* * * * 


This strike came suddenly, but it is said that discontent has 
been growing for a long time and that the company has for a 
long time been expecting trouble. The strikers are asking for an 
increase of 30 per cent. for those who make under $2 and of 
10 per cent. for those who make $3. They contend that they can't 
live as well now on what they make as they could a few years 
ago when wages were less. Other industries in Bayonne have 
shorter hours and pay higher wages. And the wives of these 
better paid workers have made the women of the Standard Oil 
employees discontented. 


“We should like to dress our children just as well as those 
others do,” they tell you. 


The personality of George W. Hennessy, superintendent of 
the Standard Oil, is said to have helped to create the general 
atmosphere of discontent by his methods. Since the walkout 
he is said to have refused to listen to any of the representatives 
of the strikers. And. finally, the recent publication of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company’s profits for the year brought the crisis, and 
the men, unorganized and without leaders, struck. 


As to why the conflict has been so bitter, there have been 
many contributory factors. It is asserted that the strikers 
have been blamed for the actions of toughs and gangsters. In 
fact, all of the disorderly element has seized upon this time 
as an excuse to make trouble; and the strikers have been nat- 
urally blamed for everything that has occurred, and have suf- 
fered accordingly. 


The strikers, while they are silent and subdued, are both 
resolute and bitter—bitter toward the police for what they con- 
sider unjustifiable severity. They repeat over and over again: 

“They had no right to shoot at our windows; they had jno 
right to shoot at crowds where there were women,” 

They are bitter against the company that will not give 
them a fair hearing; and it is the opinion of the strikers’ attor- 
ney, J. H. Dougherty, that had the strikers’ representatives been 
received by Mr. Hennessy the trouble might have been averted. 
They are also bitter against the press, which they feel has not 
tried to find out their side, which has magnified their violence 
and overlooked the violence of the police. They have offered 
to co-operate with the director of public safety in keeping order 
and to patrol their own streets. And this offer has been re- 
fused, and at present they cannot congregate to discuss their 
affairs. Early next week Mr. Dougherty is going to New York 
with the strike representatives to present their demands at John 
D. Rockefeller’s main office. He looks forward hopefully to 
settling the difficulties in this way. 
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The Everlasting District Attorney 


HILE District Attorney Fickert was in Los Angeles to do 
some repairing to his frame-up in the case of Tom Mooney, 
he gave in an interview the following: 

“In San Francisco we are up against a shrewd, clever gang 
of radicals, and they are taxing the ingenuity and resources of 
all our legal authorities to cope with them. Some of the best 
brains in the country are arraigned on the side of crime and vio- 
lence and it behooves law-abiding people to exercise the most 
stringent methods to cope with them.” % 

Don’t you know, Mr. Fickert, that the best brains and hearts 
of all lands have ever been arraigned on the side of social change? 
And that the “distrfét attorneys” of all ages have ever crushed 
and maimed and killed the best of the race? Don’t you know 
that Torquemada in cruel medieval Spain—but you probably 
don't know anything about that, “not being an educated man,” 
as your assistant, Mr. Brennan, might say—. But to get down 
to something that you have heard of, don’t you know that Jesus 
was murdered by a “district attorney” of his day in a court of 


Is Wilson 


HE political situation just now presents a rather peculiar 
ik phenomenon. Organized labor is mostly for Wilson—Sam- 

mie Gompers is stumping for him—and even some Social- 
ists have publicly endorsed Woodrow. 

It is peculiar, in view of the very pertinent fact that Wilson 
is totally inimical to every basic principle of union labor. He 
is not only opposed to the closed shop, but to the eight-hour 
idea as well, At least he was, before he made his début into 
polities, and there is nothing to show that he has experienced a 
change of heart in the White House. As President of Prince- 
ton University, Wilson said in the course of a baccalaureate 
address: 


“You know what the usual standard of the employee is in 
our day. It is to give as little as he may for his wages. Labor 
is standardized by the trades union, and this is the standard to 
which it is made to conform. In some trades and handicrafts 
no one is suffered to do more than the least skillful of his fel- 
lows can do within the hours allowed to a day’s labor, and no 
one can work out of hours at all or volunteer anything beyond 
the minimum. 

“IT need not point out how economically disastrous such a 
regulation of labor is. It is so unprofitable to the employer that 
in some trades it will presently not be worth his while to at- 
tempt anything at all. He had better stop altogether than to 
operate at an inevitable and invariable loss. The labor of 
America is rapidly becoming unprofitable under its present regu- 
lation by those who have determined to reduce it to a minimum. 
Our economic supremacy may be lost because the country grows 
more and more full of unprofitable servants.” 


Thus Wilson, as college president, “dissertationed” on the 
open shop. He looked on the producers of the country’s wealth 
as servants, and his only thought was how to make thefn more 
profitable to the employer. The tendency of unionism to stand- 
ardize labor and thus protect the weakest member (theoretically, 
at least) Wilson considered disastrous (to whom, I wonder). 

There is no record that Wilson has changed his attitude in 
this matter. Of course, it is one of the prerogatives of politicians 
to tailor their ‘deepest convictions” according to the exigencies 
of politics. But there is no reason to assume that the change 
from Prineeton to Washington involved a change in Wilson’s 
attitude toward organized labor, except as election needs might 
prompt. Why, then, is union labor in favor of Wilson? Is it 
merely a choice of the lesser evil, as between Hughes and 
Wilson? If so, let us say so frankly. 

“But the eight-hour law!"’ some one exclaims. 
prove Wilson’s change of attitude?” 

Decidedly not. In the first place, it does not give anybody 
an eight-hour day who has been working more than eight hours. 
Any railroad trainman will tell you that. The so-called eight- 
hour law is not an eight-hour law at all. It is a wage increase 


“Does it not 


law—and that he was perfe¢tly “legally” executed? 

Don’t you know that your counterpart—stupid, brutish and 
corrupt in alliance with property interests—has ALWAYS ex- 
pressed the lowest in the race, against which all the hopes and 
the dreams and the brightness of the world have had to struggle? 

Yes, the best brains of the whole world are arraigned on the 
side of what district attorneys consider “crime and violence.” 
They cannot help being. The mind of every great figure in the 
world’s history has led him on to a dream that in the end clashed 
with your kind, Fickert, and made him a “convict.” Socrates, 
Michelangelo, Giordano Bruno, Jesus, Emerson, Thoreau, John 
Brown, Martin Luther and Christopher Columbus—all were 
convicts, Fickert, at the hands of your kind. 

And George Washington and Thomas Jefferson were “wanted 
by the district attorney” of their day in this America, and it was 
because they escaped the clutches of “the law” that that flag 
exists which you now wave before your juries—asking them to 
murder an innocent boy. 


Different? 


B. 


measure: it gives ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, and over- 
time pay at the same rate for the hours in excess of eight. In- 
cidentally, this 25 per cent wage increase applies only to the 
highest paid railroad employees. The lesser paid employees, 
who need an increase more, are not benefited by this law. 
Moreover, it is very questionable whether this much-made-of 
labor legislation will remain on the statute books very long. 
Several railroads have already announced that they will ignore 
the law. They feel assured, they say, that the Supreme Courts 
of their respective states will nullify the law on constitutional 
grounds. And the railroad magnates surely ought to know what 
their Supreme Courts will do for them. 

Aside from that, however, the passage of the so-called eight- 
hour law does not prove in the Jeast that Wilson has changed 
his Princeton attitude. The threat of a general railroad strike 
forced him to some action. To allow the strike would have been 
disastrous to Business, and Business is the Most Supreme Deity 
of our life. Wilson kneW that he must prevent such a disaster, 
at any cost. He had no alternative but to do what he did, his 
own convictions notwithstanding. He did what Weakness always 
does in time of stress: Pass a law! No doubt he knew it to be 
a very opportune casting of bread on the political waters. Many 
suckers would bite, Wilson figured. Labor did. And even some 
Socialists. 

Even some Socialists! Surely they know that, superficial 
personal idiosyneracies discounted, there is no essential dif- 
ference between Wilson and Hughes. Both stand for capitalism 
and wage slavery. Both serve Mammon, for all their humani- 
tarian and nationalistic bunk. If Wilson “kept us out of war,” 
it is only because the Big Interests find it more profitable to do 
business with the warring nations than to engage in the actual 
slaughter, Let it not be forgotten that it was President Wilson 
who signed bills appropriating hundreds of millions for military 
purposes. It was Wilson again who approved the law authoriz- 
ing the President to draft citizens into the army, thus practically 
establishing conscription in this country It is President Wil- 
son's Postmaster General who has strangled more labor and radi- 
eal publications than any former administration. 

Wilson more progressive? Credulous stupidity! 


* * * 


Let politicians play at politics. It is too indecent a game 
for honest men and women. And the sooner the workers con- 
centrate their attention on the real issue—the fight for a greater 
share of the product of their labor—the fight in the shop, 
factory and mill—the nearer they will come to the actual 
solution of their problem, 
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Reflections 


The Quadrennial Show 


TIME was when a presidential election thrilled the hearts 
of men with torchlight processions, roaring brass bands and 
similar demonstrations dear to the spectacular-minded. Today 
the election of a president is a much duller affair. Enthusiasm 
is gone: it is as if the people felt that the country won’t go to 
the dogs, after all, no matter who the next president is. Likely 
as not, the people are right. They have experienced quite a 
variety of presidents, even within the present generation, and 
still things are about as they always have been: monopoly is 
still monopoly, the cost of living is continuing its upward 
flight, the independent farmer is becoming a tenant, the workers 
strike, are shot down, their spokesmen are sent to prison or 
to the gallows, and the jolly Mammon dance goes merrily on. 

Some day the children of man will grow up: they’ll tire of 
the national Punch and Judy show called presidential elections. 
They will grow to understand that free men need no governors; 
that sane men need not tolerate slavery; that the idle are vam- 
pires on the industrious; that life is to live and enjoy, not to 
rob or be robbed. Then they will laugh at their blindness, and 
rulers and elections be a thing of the past. 

* * * * 


THAT Hughes is a rank reactionist is not denied even by 
his best friends. It is sufficient to recall to mind his record in 
the Danbury Hatters’ case. He is anti-labor to the core of him. 
Some women are campaigning for him, admittedly only to spite 
Wilson, feminine-like. However, it must be said to the credit of 
the woman suffragists that the intelligent among them have no 
faith in the vote at all. They admit—generally privately—that 
politics is too rotten to hold out any hope of betterment for 
humanity. These women consider suffrage valuable only as a 
movement, one that will prove educational by interesting women 
in the larger issues outside of their narrow home sphere. 

Be that as it may, there is no one in the camp of Hughes 
except the big grafters and some women who know better. 

* = * * 


San Francisco Bomb Case 


THE people outside California do not seem to realize in 
the least the great importance of the so-called bomb trials in 
San Francisco. That is due chiefly to the conspiracy of silence 
on the part of the conservative press. Also to a great extent 
to the fact that the International Workers’ Defense League, in 
charge of the cases, is not blessed with funds sufficient to flood 
the country with information regarding these cases, as should be 
done. 

And yet, since the days of 1887 there has been no occasion 
fraught with such meaning to Labor. The situation in San 
Francisco is briefly this: the fight of the Big Crooks for the open 
shop had reached a point where the workers had to be terrorized 
into submission. The old tactics are therefore resorted to: 
Nolan, Mooney and his wife, Weinberg and Billings—of the 
most active and intelligent labor element on the Coast—are 
arrested and accused of murder. The $1,000,000 slush fund 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the powers of the District 
Attorney’s office are used to corral prostitutes, crooks and drug 
fiends, manufacture evidence for the prosecution and intimidate 
witnesses for the defense. A professional jury obediently grants 
the demand of the prosecution and declares Billings guilty of 
placing the bomb on Steuart and Market Streets, in spite of 
absolute proof to the contrary. The road is now paved for 
the conviction of the other accused labor men. 

Innocence does not count. For the dice are loaded against us, 
every time. And let me assure our readers most emphatically: 
if ever there was-.a case where the accused were absolutely 
innocent, it is these men charged with participation in the 
explosion on July 22d. 


sota jails must not be forgotten. 
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San Francisco is run by one of the most corrupt political 
gangs of the country—which is saying a good deal. The domi- 
nant power in that gang is the United Railroads, whose creature, 
Fickert, is the District Attorney of the city and county of San 
Francisco. The United Railroads is the real prosecutor in the 
case of Mooney, Nolan, et al. It was within the domain of the 
United Railroads that Mooney recently attempted to organize 
the men and call them out on strike. 

The bosses of San Francisco are planning to hang some of 
the arrested labor men. If this hellish scheme is permitted to 
materialize, a crime second only to the judicial murders of 1887 
will have been committed. There is no power in San Francisco 
to call a halt to this fiendish plot. For the workers here are 
‘partly terrorized, partly unconscious of the real significance of 
the planned outrage. It will have to be outside pressure, the 
voice of the country at large, that shall prevent the repetition of 
the Chicago murders. 

The conscience of the country must be aroused. 
friends! From New York to San Francisco the cry must be 
raised: Our brothers shall not be sacrificed to the greed and 
murder lust of Capital! 


To work, 


* * * * 


Mesaba Range Victims 


THE strikers on the Mesaba range have returned to work, 
but their struggle is not at an end. They have learned the lesson 
of organization and the potency of solidaric effort. A strike of 
this character is never lost, whatever its immediate result. It is 
valuable preparation for a bigger, more decisive struggle. 

Meanwhile the victims of the Steel Trust in the Minne- 
Carlo Tresca, Joe Schmidt, Sam 
Scarlett and their companions are the objects of a deliberate 
frame-up by the agents of the Steel Trust. They are accused of 
being participants and accessories to the murder of a deputy 
sheriff who, as a matter of fact, was shot in a row provoked by 
the deputies and in which all the shooting was done by them- 
selves. But the hyena of greed is thirsting for vengeance: the 
bosses of the Range will do everything in their power to doom 
our friends to a living death. 

Let us be warned in time, then: not to rely on the fictitious 
“Justice” of the courts, nor on the mere fact of the innocence of 
the accused. But to understand that safety lies only in solidarity 
of our efforts, and to make the masters of the Iron Range feel 
the passion of our understanding. 


Their Silence Speaks 


THE 11th of November, 1887, finds a striking parallel in the 
present situation on the Coast. Now in San Francisco, as then 
in Chicago, the Overlords are trying to strangle the aspirations 
of the workers with the rope or the jail. But whatever the 
momentary success of the enemies of Labor, the hands of time 
cannot be held back. And time means progress. 

1887-1916! In 1887 our Chicago comrades were murdered for 
their advocacy of the eight-hour day: in 1916 the President of 
these United States begs the railroad workers to accept the 
shorter workday. Surely the Chicago Anarchists never hoped 
for a more significant vindication in the eyes of history. 

In view of the local situation it is most appropriate that the 
revolutionary groups of San Francisco have arranged a mass 
meeting in commemoration of the martyrdom of 1887, the in- 
ternational gathering te take place Sunday, November 12th, 
8 p. m., at Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia Street. 

ENRIQUE FLORES MAGON, our beloved Mexican comrade, 
who has for years fought so valiantly in behalf of Land and 
Liberty, and who is even now under a Federal prison sentence 
for his unyielding devotion to the cause of Liberty, has promised 
his presence at this meeting. He will speak in English and in 
Spanish. 

Our friends and readers in San Francisco and vicinity will 
take advantage of the opportunity for a general reunion of 
all rebels. 


Be | 
NOTICE 


By request of the International Workers’ Defense 
League of San Francisco, Alexander Berkman has gone 
to New York to work in behalf of Nolan, Mooney, Wein- 
berg, Billings and Mrs. Mooney. It is hardly necessary 
for us to urge our comrades and friendly organizations to 
co-operate with him to their utmost ability in his impor- 
tant mission. 

THE BLAST will continue publication as before, as 
the editor will contribute articles while in the East. Per- 
sonal mail for A. B. should be addressed: 20 East 125th 
St., New York City. 
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After the War What? 


FTER the war, peace. For whom? For the workers? Be- 
A fore the war there was no peace, after the war there will 
be no peace for those who are employed by others. The wage 
earner’s life is a continual warfare with adverse circumstances. 
He is born to work, to live for work, not to work for his liveli- 
hood. His struggle for existence ends with either the grave or a 
pitiable old-age pension. He fights for life. Note the difference 
between the treatment meted out to him and that given to the 
soldiers the difference between the man who fights for himself 
and the man who fights for others. The soldier is a hero, well 
deserving of his country; well fed, well clothed, well housed— 
comparatively; a pension when his service is done, which en- 
ables him to undersell his fellows in the labor market; his wife 
and family well looked after when he is away fighting; sung by 
poets and praised by politicians—a hero! But the worker, upon 
whom the well-being of the country depends in times of peace 
and of war—no security of livelihood for him, no pension, no 
clothes or shelter or food provided, no care for his wife and 
kiddies; not a hero by any means; just a rough, coarse, drink- 
ing, stupid man-machine, to be cast aside when worn out or 
when times are bad for the employer. Times are always bad for 
the employed. Who would not be a soldier? 

But there is no call to be troubled. After the war there will 
be peace and plenty. There never have been such times as there 
will be then. Everybody will be happy; trade will flourish— 
and, then—what for the worker? It is always dangerous to 
prophesy, because one never knows for certain what will happen. 
But, occasionally, one can be quite sure what will not happen. 
When peace comes, the capitalist will not have turned from a 
wolf into a lamb. As far as concerns his attitude towards the 
men who make his money for him, there will be no change; he 
will take as much and give as little as possible. Then the 
workers will think of the days of war as of days of promises 
made which it was never intended to keep. There will be plenty 
of reasons found for not keeping those promises of peace on earth 
and goodwill between employer and employed. Those promises 
will be broken because the workers do not use the power that is 
theirs in order to insist on their being fulfilled. There lies the 
tragedy of it all! The workers have the power to do what they 
will, and to take what they desire—but the enemy cleverly leads 
the workers to dissipate their power in wrong directions and in 
futile efforts. 

In early days the employer feared the trade unions; now he 
uses them as a subtle and powerful weapon. The law allows 
them, Parliament patronizes them; Lloyd George uses them as 
State-aided charitable societies; their leaders are bespattered 
with praise, and shackled by pleasant berths until they become 
the blind leading the blind. For the worker there is no peace, 
and will be no peace until he wages relentless and ruthless war 
upon his only enemy—capitalism. The worker can exist without 
the capitalist; the latter cannot exist without the former. When 
will the workers grasp that fact? When will they realize that 
they must win if only they will fight and have no parley with 
the enemy, and be content with no half-measures? That is the 
thing to make them understand and act on. There is no halfway 
house to economic freedom. 

There are a great many idols which must be toppled off their 
pedestals, their altars overturned, and their priests destroyed. 
This idol, for example: There is no need for work to be done for 
any profit-making. The one right aim of work is to provide the 
necessaries and seemly luxuries of life; no more. Work to live, 
not live to work. When that fact is grasped by the workers, 
then—what? Then the beginning of a better day.—Londan Free- 
dom, 


w be 
THE measure of a master is his success in bringing all men 
round to his opinion twenty vears later. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Militarism at Home 


ERE is a table based upon the official reports of the 
leading governments in which is given the appropria- 
tions of each for army and navy purposes for the 

year ending June 30, 1914: 


Army. Navy. Total. 
Great Britain .......... $224,300.000 $237,530,459 $461,830,459 
Germanyvee..24.2s 183,090.000 136,858,301 319,948,301 


Mrance, ee ... 191,431,580 90,164,625 281,596,205 

Ritssiges steno eke 317,800,000 117,508,657 435,308,657 

tal Vey occ ee ee 82,928,000 49,550,147 132,478,147 

Austro-Hungary 47.571.755 35,975,338 83,547,193 

JADA see ee 49,000.000 48,105,152 97,108,150 
(For year beginning July 1, 1917): 

United States ........ 346,418,000 315,000,000 661,418,000 
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Revolt 


ALDEN WARD 


ED flames across a countryside, 
Red battle lines across the world, 
Red death, red hell, red heritage— 
These battle flags are NEVER furled! 


Red greed, red hate o’er all the earth, 
Red misery for all mankind, 

Red lust, red shame, red dividends, 
Red madness burnt in ev’ry mind. 


Red monarchs clad in scarlet power, 
Red armies in a red assault; 

These are the things unloosed 'mongst men, 
Which breed and breed more RED REVOLT! 


David Caplan in Supreme Need 


HE situation of David Caplan is desperate. 
if Unless financial aid is sent to him quickly this com- 

rade is going to be sacrificed. 

It was earnestly hoped that sufficient thoney could be se- 
cured without making this appeal to vou, but the preliminaries 
of his second trial have used up all the money which has come 
for him from all sources. 

Caplan went to trial Monday, October 23rd, with absolutely 
not one cent on hand. 

We know of the many demands upon you for the defense 
of other comrades, but even so, we know you are not willing that 
David Caplan, after two weary years in the Los Angeles county 
jail, shall be railroaded to prison for life or to the gallows, to 
gratify the spleen of the enemies of labor. 

There is no case against Caplan, as was proven by five 
jurymen in his former trial voting first to last for his acquittal. 
But the enemies of labor have not abated one jot of their preju- 
dice and their determination to convict him. 

The Caplan trial having been made an issue in the present 
local political eampaign will also spur the present District At- 
torney to do his utmost for conviction. 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY HAS JUST APPROPRIATED 
$10,000 TO CONVICT CAPLAN, AND CAPLAN HAS NO 
MONEY. 

Whatever you do for him you must do quickly. His friends 
in Los Angeles are doing all they can, but without financial aid 
from outside his defense cannot be cared for. 

Send money at once to Katherine L. Schmidt, P. O. Box 935, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Sketches From Life 


OVERS of sincere expression in the 
L field of literary art will rejoice to 

learn that Emanuel Julius has just 
published a collection of fifty of his best 
short stories and sketches under the 
winning title, ‘““The Color of Life.” 

Some of the stories are infinitely trag- 
ic and pathetic, revealing the poignant 
heartaches and the deep emotions of the 
stricken and unfortunate who represent 
life’s darkest color and ‘who are seldom 
selected as subjects for the polite pens 
of the purse-writers. Other stories are 
prophetic with the promise of human na- 
ture, portraying the finer emotions of 
men and women and the deep, inherent 
longing of humanity for the light of lib- 
erty and knowledge; this is life’s bright- 
est color—what life will be when life is 
what it ought to be. Then there are 
satirical sketches that probe under the 
glittering surface of the sheltered and 
shallow lives of parasites and reveal the 
reality underneath; sketches that merci- 
lessly smash with the gentle fist of ridi- 
cule the dishonest pretensions of “our 
best people.” 

One of the sketches in “The Color of 
Life,” (“Mr. Blackstone’s Peace Editorial” 
is the title of this particular sketch) —ex- 
poses the hypocrisy of a spurious peace 
advocate and the unimportance of an im- 
portant man. There is a war sketch, 
too, which shows how the divine instinct 
of love triumphs over the base passion 
of murder in the heart of a soldier— 
and how this soldier’s surrender to senti- 
ment brought him punishment and death. 

Emanuel Julius has viewed closely and 
intimately life in its varied phases; his 
writings are drawn from.a wide and ac- 
tive experience which has made him a 
keen observer and a sympathetic inter- 
preter of the mingled tragedy and comedy 
of our common humanity. Julius dips his 
pen into the heart of life and draws it 
forth colored with the crimson current 
of red-blooded realism. He is an artist 
who conscientiously devotes his art to 
picturing life in its true color. 

A copy of “The Color of Life” will be 
mailed to your address upon the receipt 
of 50 cents by the author, Emanuel Julius, 
Box 125, Girard, Kansas. 


Do you realize the Importance of a 
FEARLESS PRESS ? 


Subscribe and get others to 
ss subscribe for 


THE BLAST 


$1.00 the Year 
569 Dolores St., San Francisco 


Defense Funds San Francisco 
Labor Prisoners 


Per Alexander Berkman 
Total collected to October 15th...$1,461.80 
A@Eriendix.... Sen. 25>... $ 2.00 
H. G. Hanlon, Hood, Cal, 5.00 
Collection per R. Edel- 


stein, Cleveland............ 9.30 
George Edwards, San 

Diego; Cal. .....2.- 2.00 
Collection per M. Ry- 

Pacek, Cleveland.......... 10.00 
Collection per Lillian 

Kisluik, Washington, 

DOC. kee eee 20.75 
GaSe T ier cose ceaen ca acne 75 
Collections per Sarah 

Dudnik and Toby 


Robboy, Cleveland ...... 8.35 
Collection per Peter Ar- 


maniné Ringo, Kan..... 30.00 
Monia Semenoff, Oak- 
Sandie Calin neces see 3.00 
Anna Levy, Philadel- 
PLULEY., «:ccecehe eee eee erect 1.00 
Anarchist. International 
Committee, per Frank 
Mandese, New York 
CO FAG. er a ee 25,00 
Pauline Sperry, North- 
ampton, Mass. ............ 5,00 122,15 
4 $1,583.95 
Previously turned over to the 
Defense by Alexander Berk- 
COLE a). Gee eB rierece eseke ccers eae eee ae $1,467.80 
To W. K. Billings....... $ 2.50 
Per Robert Minor, Treas. 119.65 122.15 


Nov. 1st—Total amount 


turned over to the 
Defense 
You Should Read These Booklets 


Full of Information and a 
Real Inspiration 


Gov. John P. Altgeld’s 
REASONS FOR 
PARDONING 
THE ANARCHISTS 


And His Masterly Review of the 
Haymarket Riot 


Lucy E. Parsons, Publisher, Chicago 
30c Postpaid 


Also 


The Famous Speeches of 
the Chicago Anarchists 


35c Postpaid 
To Be Had Through THE BLAST 


OUR BOOK SHOP 


569 Dolores St., San Francisco 


By PETER KROPOTKIN postage 
The Great French Revolution, 
1789-1793, reduced from $2.25 
COigast esis: See ee $1.50 20 
<aeeek. 15 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist.... 2.00 .20 
Conquest of Bread........00..00....... -50 05 
Fields, Factories and Work- 
SHODS i crsesscccstsaee ee eer ee 50 06 
Modern Science and Anarch- 
AS Tne ee ee es .25 
Anarchist Communism .. 00 
War and Capitalism ...... . 05 
An Appeal to the Young............ .05 
PH eAStatey sce. Sect es ee a 05 
By EMMA GOLDMAN postage 
Anarchism and Other Essays 
(with Biography) ................. $1.00 10 
Social Significance of the Mod- 
Orn Dram ayn ses rere 1.00 16 
Anarchism and What it Really 
Stand ashore ee eee eee 10 
Syndicalism .... 05 
Patriotism 2222-2. meas OD, 
Marriage and Love....................-- 10 
Victims of Morality and Fail- 
ure of Christianity .....00..0.00.0... 10 
The Philosophy of Atheism 
and The Failure of Chris- 
Danity +4. ee eer 10 
Mother Earth, Anarchist 
Monthly, 10c a copy............ $1.00 a year 
Bound! Volumes (3222.2 2.00 15 


PRISON MEMOIRS OF AN 
ANARCHIST, By Alexander 
Berkman. eec ws ee eee $1.25 AB 
SELECTED WORKS OF VOL- 
TAIRINE de CLEYRE........ 1.00 15 
ANARCHISM, By Dr. Paul 
Mitzbachergesase: ane ore nae 1.50 15 
A clear-cut, impartial analysis of 
the various Anarchist theories by 
a scientific investigator. 
LIBERTY and the GREAT 
LIBERTARIANS ................... 1.00 15 
Compiled by Charles T. Sprading. 
The first anthology on liberty. 
An indispensable book. 


THE FRUITS OF CULTURE, 


Dy wecowlolstoiv es a eee $0.25 
THE EGO AND HIS OWN, by 
NMAXe OUIEN Cleese ece eee $0.75 15 


FREE SPEECH FOR RADI- 
CALS, by Theodore Schroed- 


3 SERS A al at ee .25 
SPEECHES OF THE CHI- 
CAGO ANARCHISTS...._...... 30 10 


SYNDICALISM AND THE 
CO-OPERATIVE COMMON- 
WEALTH, by Pataud and 
POugets. 2. eee een .50 10 


SONGS OF LOVE AND RE- 


BELLION, by Covington 
13 620) peer er Aaa RSS a pO toe ak ae 50 
Price 
The Anarchist Revolution, by George 
Barrett (oe eee a eee | Sen 
The Last War, by George Barrett...... .05 
Anarchy, by Andre Girard.................... 05 


What BPvery Girl Should Know, by 
MIATrSATeL Sanger sso eee ee 
What Every Mother Should Know, by 
Margaret Sanger 
The God Pest, by John Most. Pub- 
lished in No. 18 of The Crucible, 
Agnostic Weekly 
THE LITTLE REVIEW, Mar- 
garet Anderson, Editor (Chi 
cago). A bold literary icon- 
OGIaBt eno Sos ee oe 15¢ a copy 
EVERYMAN, monthly by Luke 
North (Los Angeles) .................. 10c a copy 


Eight THE’ BLAST 


Chicago Anarchists Executed 1 RB 8 T ai 1 9 1 6 8 HOUR LAW PASSED 
for Advocating 8 Hour Day BY CONGRESS : 


International Mass Meeting 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 29th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


MARTYRDOM OF THE CHICAGO ANARCHISTS 


ON THE IIth NOVEMBER, 1887 


SPEAKERS: SPEAKERS: 


B. Nikolayeff 


Noted Russian Exile 
In Russian 


Enrique Flores Magon 


Ceiebrated Mexican Revolutionist 
of Los Angeles 
Editor of REGENERACION 


August Vincenz Theodor Spies. George Engel 


J. Shaffer 


In Yiddish 


Robert Minor 


Famous War Correspondent 


and Cartoonist ALSO 


Luigi Galleani 


Well-Known Orator and Editor 
of CRONACA SOVVERSIVA 
(Lynn, Mass.) 
If He Can Reach the Coast in Time 
in italian 


Alexander Berkman 


Editor of THE BLAST 


Wm. McDevitt 


Soclalist Lecture 


S. SHULBERG 
me Chairman 


CARPENTERS’ HALL 


112 Valencia Street Sunday, Nov. 12t : kan 


Auspices Radical Br. Workmen’s Circle No. 511, with the Co-Operation s = 
of the Federated Revolutionary Groups of San Francisco Ad m ission 10c 


